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“  The  Lord  our  God  be  with  us,  as  he  was  with  our  Fathers.”  —  1  Kings 
viii.  57. 

These  are  among  the  closing  words  of  the  prayer  which 
was  offered  by  Solomon  at  the  dedication  of  the  temple. 
All  about  him  spoke  of  temporal  prosperity  and  splendor. 
The  throne  of  David  was  firmly  established ;  tributary 
princes  came  from  abroad  with  their  offerings ;  and  at 
home,  Israel,  now  in  the  fullest  tide  of  national  success, 
was  united  in  affectionate  loyalty  to  the  wise  monarch 
who  thus  spoke.  There  was  every  thing  about  him  to  lead 
him  to  view  the  present  as  the  starting-point  of  a  new 
career  ;  wherever  he  looked  he  saw  new  wealth,  new  ap¬ 
titudes,  and  new  and  luxurious  tastes,  engendered  by  the 
prosperity  which  had  been  poured  so  bountifully  in  the 
national  lap.  And  with  these  tastes  came  new  relations 
which  might  in  like  manner  invoke  a  readjustment  of  the 
national  faith.  Commerce  with  heathen  nations  was  to 
bring  in  acquaintance  with  heathen  usages  ;  and  this  ac¬ 
quaintance  was  to  lead  to  a  conformity  to  which  Solomon  was 
himself  afterwards  ignominiously  to  yield.  That  amid  the 
splendor  by  which  he  was  surrounded,  and  in  view  of  the 
new  social  elements  which  were  now  commanding  so  great 
attention,  he  should  have  conformed  to  a  supposed  popular 
need,  rather  than  to  God’s  inexorable  law,  promulgated  in 
former  years  of  poverty  and  persecution  ;  —  this  is  the 
course  that  a  merely  worldly  policy  might  have  dictated ; 
this  is  the  course  to  which  Solomon  afterwards  succumbed. 
But  now,  acting  under  inspiration,  in  this,  his  capacity  of 
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God’s  minister  at  the  dedication  of  the  temple,  a  very  differ¬ 
ent  spirit  possesses  him.  His  landmarks  are  not  the  fleet¬ 
ing  fashions  of  the  present,  bnt  the  beacons  planted  by  divine 
wisdom  in  the  past.  He  does  not  seek  to  conciliate  merely 
worldly  tastes  by  a  half  conformity  to  them  ;  he  turns  to  the 
days  of  Moses,  to  the  bitter  insults  and  grinding  persecutions 
of  Egypt,  and  to  the  sufferings  and  hardships  of  the  wilder¬ 
ness  journey  when  Israel  was  poor  and  despised  among  the 
nations,  —  he  turns  to  this  period,  and  invokes  the  same 
divine  mercy  as  was  shown  in  those  days  of  hardness  and 
narrowness  and  of  isolation.  '  “  He  stood  up,”  so  the  narra¬ 
tive  reads,  “  and  blessed  all  the  congregation  of  Israel  with  a 
loud  voice,  saying,  Blessed  be  the  Lord,  that  hath  given  rest 
unto  his  people  Israel,  according  to  all  that  he  promised  ; 
there  hath  not  failed  one  word  of  all  his  good  promise,  which 
he  promised  by  the  hand  of  Moses,  his  servant.  The  Lord 
our  God  be  with  us,  as  he  was  with  our  fathers  ;  let  him  not 
leave  us  nor  forsake  us  ;  that  he  may  incline  our  hearts  unto 
him  to  walk  in  all  his  ways,  and  to  keep  his  commandments, 
and  his  statutes,  and  his  judgments,  which  he  commanded 
our  fathers.  And  let  these,  my  words,  wherewith  I  have 
made  supplication  before  the  Lord,  be  nigh  unto  the  Lord 
our  God  day  and  night,  that  he  maintain  the  cause  of  his 
servant,  and  the  cause  of  his  people  Israel,  at  all  times,  as 
the  matter  shall  require  ;  that  all  the  people  of  the  earth 
may  know  that  the  Lord  is  God,  and  that  there  be  none  else. 
Let  your  heart,  therefore,  be  perfect  with  the  Lord  our  God, 
to  walk  in  his  statutes,  and  to  keep  his  commandments  as  at 
this  day.” 

Dear  friends,  this  invocation  of  Solomon  may  not  be  inap¬ 
propriately  uttered  by  ourselves,  in  tbe  peculiar  position  in 
which  our  communion  is  now  placed.  We  are  assailed  by  a 
danger  which  is  attributable  in  part  to  one  of  those  morbid 
epidemics  by  which  religious  bodies  are  from  time  to  time  ap¬ 
proached  ;  in  part  by  the  disproportionate  influence  which  art 
and  artistic  tastes  sometimes  exercise  ;  in  part  by  the  great 
growth  of  national  luxury ;  in  part  by  the  natural  tendency 
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of  the  unregenerate  heart  to  substitute  symbol  and  show 
and  picture  for  the  One  invisible  God,  who,  to  be  worshiped 
rightly  must  be  worshiped  in  spirit  and  in  truth.  I  am  sure 
I  will  not  be  charged  with  uttering  the  views  of  any  narrow 
school  or  party,  when  I  adopt  the  words  of  Bishop  Coxe, 
when  speaking  of  Ritualism  in  a  pastoral  letter  published  a 
few  weeks  since  :  “The  worst  enemy  of  our  Liturgy  could 
not  wish  any  thing  more  fatal  to  its  triumph,  in  the  mind  and 
heart  of  American  Christians,  generally,  than  the  multipli¬ 
cation  of  ‘  Ritualist  ’  congregations.  Such  a  caricature  is 
more  formidable  than  any  other  form  of  attack  on  the  holy 
worship  of  our  Church.  To  talk  of  the  increased  reverence 
and  devotion  of  such  mummery  is  insulting  to  common 
sense.”  And  again,  “  The  things  we  censure  are  not  the 
mere  offspring  of  ecclesiastical  foppery  ;  much  less  are  they 
the  healthful  development  of  taste  and  civilization  ;  but  they 
have  been  brought  in  and  forced  upon  the  Church  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  a  violent  revolutionary  effort  to  build  again  all  those 
things  which  the  Reformation  destroyed.”  And  then  after 
mentioning  that  the  Bishops  were  practically  unanimous  on 
these  points,  it  is  stated  that  at  an  informal  conference,  sev¬ 
eral  Bishops  “  bore  witness  to  most  distressing  and  humiliat¬ 
ing  experiences  in  proof  of”  a  reaction  thus  produced,  so  that 
“  openings  that  only  a  twelvemonth  since  appeared  most 
favorable  to  the  progress  of  the  Church,  have  been  closed  ; 
missionary  enterprises  that  seemed  most  promising,  have  been 
rendered  abortive ;  and  where  Romanism  has  been  active, 
efforts,  sometimes  too  successful,  have  been  made  to  repre¬ 
sent  the  ‘  Ritualistic  movement  ’  among  us  as  a  practical  sur¬ 
render  of  our  claims,  and  a  humiliating  confession  of  Romish 
superiority.”  —  Even  where  Ritualistic  innovation  confines  it¬ 
self  to  the  choral  rendering  of  our  confessions  and  prayers,  it 
is  open  to  serious  objections.  It  so  overlays  the  words  that 
their  sense  is  with  difficulty  obtained,  and  the  attention  is 
directed  to  form  rather  than  substance,  to  spectacle  rather 
than  worship.  And  then,  in  the  substitution  of  dramatic 
displays  for  a  natural  and  simple  rendering  of  the  service,  it 
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neglects  that  which,  really  controls  men’s  principles  for  that 
which  only  regales  their  tastes.  Splendid  dramas  were  en¬ 
acting  at  cathedral  and  church  where  Luther  thundered  forth 
words  which  were  battles ;  but  church  services  and  dramatic 
pomps  aroused  neither  repentance  for  sin  nor  striving  for  a 
converted  life ;  while  the  words  of  the  reformed  preachers, 
plainly  uttered  at  market-place  or  stake,  brought  multitudes 
in  terror  to  their  knees,  crying,  “What  shall  I  do  to  be 
saved  ?  ”  So  the  service  Avas  intoned  in  each  English  cathe¬ 
dral,  and  the  chants  chorally  rendered,  when  Whitefield  and 
Wesley,  standing  in  street,  or  mine,  or  hall,  called  upon  men 
to  repent ;  but  neither  the  service  intoned,  nor  chants  cho¬ 
rally  rendered,  aroused  a  slumbering  and  wicked  nation  ;  it 
was  through  the  preaching  of  Whitefield  and  Wesley,  and 
subsequently  that  of  their  great  fellow-laborers  in  the  Church, 
that  men  Avere  converted,  and  a  great  and  aAvful  earnestness 
took  the  place  of  languor  in  the  religion  of  college,  and  sanc¬ 
tuary,  and  home.  Nor  is  this  all;  for  not  only  do  Ave  strike 
at  the  root  of  all  spiritual  devotion,  and  abandon  the  true 
Aveapons  of  missionary  success,  when  we  thus  exalt  the  artis¬ 
tic  rendering  of  the  service  at  the  expense  of  its  sense,  but 
Ave  draw  into  it,  by  such  displays,  as  moths  are  attracted  by 
the  summer  light,  many  frivolous  and  fantastic  minds  from 
other  religious  bodies.  We  thus  repel  that  which  is  truly 
honest  and  single  and  solid,  and  therefore  truly  national,  and 
which  can  really  build  us  up  ;  and  gather  in  that  which  is 
unreal  and  morbid,  and  which  can  do  little  more  than  make 
us  absurd.  And  then,  besides  this,  comes  the  great  question 
of  loyalty  to  our  standards ,  and  of  disloyalty  ;  and  then  meets 
us  the  conceded  tact  that  the  object  of  this  new  movement* 
is  to  undo  the  main  part  of  Avhat  the  Reformation  did:  to 
throw  away  those  glorious  religious  liberties  and  precious 
gospel  truths  which  the  Reformation  restored  to  us  ;  and,  in 
order  to  effect  this  purpose,  to  subordinate  articles  which 
have  been  subscribed  and  adopted  as  symbols  of  the  Reform¬ 
ation,  to  the  authority  of  that  corrupt  Church  which  these 
articles  were  framed  to  repel.  Certainly,  innovations  so  dis- 
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honoring  and  so  destructive  as  these,  our  whole  energies 
should  be  summoned  to  resist. 

But  the  question  that  then  arises,  is,  by  what  means  ? 

And  certainly,  —  and  this  is  the  main  point  to  which  I 
desire  to  turn  your  thoughts,  —  not  by  any  abatement  of  our 
devotion  to  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  to  which  we 
belong.  For  this  Church  not  only  represents  the  Reformation, 
but,  to  those  speaking  the  English  tongue  is  the  Reformation 
at  once  in  its  wisest  and  its  most  spiritual  sense.  That  which 
was  scriptural  and  primitive  in  the  Romish  Church,  our 
fathers  of  the  Anglican  Reformation  retained  ;  that  which  was 
false  and  superstitious,  they  rejected.  They  reaffirmed  the 
great  truths  of  the  Trinity,  and  of  the  plenary  inspiration  of 
the  Bible,  as  God’s  sole  written  revelation  to  man.  They 
rescued  from  the  glosses  by  which  it  had  been  covered,  the 
doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  alone,  and  not  by  any  merits 
or  sufferings  of  man.  And  they  clearly  and  boldly  laid 
down  the  position  that  in  the  Christian  Church,  after  our 
Saviour’s  one  oblation  and  satisfaction  on  the  Cross,  there  is 
no  further  sacrifice  to  be  offered  by  a  human  priest ;  that 
there  is  no  longer  a  sacrificing  priest,  and  no  longer  an  altar 
on  which  to  sacrifice.  “  The  offering  of  Christ,  once  made,” 
such  are  the  words  in  which  they  framed  the  -31st  Article  of 
Religion,  “  is  that  perfect  redemption,  propitiation  and  satis¬ 
faction,  for  all  the  sins  of  the  world,  both  original  and  actual ; 
and  there  is  none  other  satisfaction  for  sins  but  that  alone. 
Wherefore,  the  sacrifices  of  masses,  in  the  Avhich  it  was  com¬ 
monly  said  that  the  priest  did  offer  Christ  for  the  quick  and 
the  dead,  to  have  remission  of  pain  or  guilt,  were  blasphemous 
fables  and  dangerous  deceits.”  So  in  the  Homily  concerning 
the  Sacrament,  we  are  assured  that  in  the  Lord’s  Supper  we 
“  need  no  other  sacrifice  or  oblation  ”  than  that  of  Christ  on 
the  Cross ;  “  no  sacrificing  priest,  no  mass,  no  means  estab¬ 
lished  by  man’s  invention.”  And  Hooker,  the  most  authori¬ 
tative  of  our  divines  declares  (Ecc.  Pol.  B.  v.  §  78),  that 
“  in  truth  the  term  Presbyter  doth  seem  more  fit,  and  in  pro¬ 
priety  of  speech  more  agreeable  than  Priest ,  with  the  drift  of 
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the  whole  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ.”  And  he  also  tells  us  that 
the  difference  in  the  present  meaning  of  “  altar,  priests,  and 
sacrifices,”  from  the  former,  is,  that  “  whereas  before  they  had 
a  literal ,  they  have  now  a  metaphorical  use,  and  are  so  many 
notes  of  remembrance  unto  us,  that  what  they  did  signify  in 
the  letter  is  accomplished  in  the  truth.”  (Ibid.  B.  iv.  §  11.) 
One  of  the  first  executive  acts  of  the  Church  of  England  was 
to  require  the  restoration  of  the  primitive  table  ;  one  of  its 
latest  solemn  judicial  decisions  is  that  altars  are  a  positive 
infringement  of  its  laws.1  At  the  very  basis  of  its  system 
lies  the  doctrine  that  it  recognizes  no  altar  of  sacrifice  where 
Deity  is  localized,  and  to  which  reverence  is  to  be  made  ;  and 
that  it  knows  no  priests,  either  as  sacrificers,  or  as  spiritual 
directors  of  the  people,  or  as  proxies  between  them  and 
God. 

And  then,  remember,  that  even  still  more  emphatic  on  this 
point  are  our  American  polity  and  our  American  book.  The 
congregation ,  that  is  to  say,  laity  and  clergy  as  an  aggregate, 
are  made  by  ns  the  basis  of  Church  authority  ;  not  the  clergy 
alone ,  as  the  altitudinarian  theory  assumes.  The  metaphor¬ 
ical  expressions  in  the  English  Prayer  -  Book,  to  which 
Hooker  alludes,  have  been  by  us  so  much  reduced,  as  to  lead 
Dr.  Pusey,  the  venerable  leader  of  advanced  Ritualism,  lately 
to  issue  a  letter  doubting  whether  we  are  even  a  Church.  We 
have  stricken  from  the  office  for  the  visitation  of  the  sick,  the 
admonition  to  private  confession,  and  the  absolution  based  on 
such  confession.  We  have  not,  indeed,  removed  from  the  or¬ 
dination  service  the  words,  “  Receive  the  Holy  Ghost,”  which, 
though  symbolic,  were  so  often  misunderstood  ;  but  we  have 
given  as  an  alternative,  expressive  of  their  true  meaning,  the 
address,  “  Receive  thou  authority  to  execute  the  office  of  a 
Priest,”  &c.  If  we  retain  the  term  Priest ,  we  retain  it  as 
the  translation  of  the  word  Presbuteros ,  or  Presbyter,  finding 
frequently  this  word  substituted  for  it  by  our  standards,  and 
observing  that  this  was  the  sense  of  the  framers  both  of  our 
English  and  our  American  books.  And  then,  as  express- 

1  See  Appendix,  Note  A. 
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ive  of  this  same  doctrine,  we  have,  in  the  last  few  months,  the 
declaration  of  the  great  majority  of  our  American  Bishops, 
that  “  any  attempt  to  introduce  into  the  public  worship  of 
Almighty  God,  usages  that  have  never  been  known,  such  as 
the  use  of  incense,  and  the  burning;  of  lights  in  the  order  of 
the  Holy  Communion  ;  reverences  to  the  Holy  Table  or  to 
the  elements  thereon,  such  as  to  indicate  or  imply  that  the 
sacrifice  of  our  Divine  Lord  and  Saviour,  once  offered,  was 
not  a  full,  perfect,  and  sufficient  sacrifice,  oblation,  and  satis¬ 
faction,  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world  ;  the  adoption  of 
clerical  habits  hitherto  unknown,  or  material  alterations  of 
those  which  have  been  in  use  since  the  establishment  of  our 
Episcopate,  is  an  innovation  which  violates  the  discipline  of 
the  Church,  offendeth  against  its  common  order,  and  hurteth 
the  authority  of  the  magistrate,  and  woundeth  the  consciences 
of  the  weak  brethren.”  Our  Church  is  apostolic  in  holding 
to  the  doctrines  of  justification  by  faith  alone ;  to  the  plenary 
inspiration  of  Scripture  ;  to  the  individual  responsibility  of 
each  soul  direct  to  God  ;  and  to  Episcopacy  as  the  primitive 
mode  of  government.  It  is  Protestant,  and  thoroughly 
Protestant,  in  holding  that  we  have  no  priest,  no  sacrifice,  no 
altar,  but  Christ ;  and  in  putting  the  stamp  of  its  reprobation 
on  whatever  would  establish  a  human  priesthood  between  the 
sinner  and  the  Saviour,  or  a  visible  altar  as  an  object  to  be 
reverenced  or  adored.  In  liturgy,  in  articles,  and  in  history, 
it  is  and  has  been  the  very  citadel  in  which  pure  gospel  prin¬ 
ciples  have  been  sheltered  and  preserved,  and  the  main  bul¬ 
wark  at  once  against  the  seductions  of  rationalism  and  the 
corruptions  of  Rome. 

So,  indeed,  has  Rome  herself  confessed.  It  is  against  the 
Church  of  England  that  she  has  launched  her  fiercest  anathe¬ 
mas,  and  directed  her  strongest  assaults.  Others  she  has  passed 
over  almost  in  good  humor ;  and  it  is  now  proved  by  the 
publication  of  the  original  papers,  that  in  the  days  of  Charles 
I.  the  violence  of  the  extremer  Dissenters  was  fomented  by 
her  gold  and  her  intrigues,  so  as  the  more  effectively  to 
damage  the  only  ecclesiastical  organization  which  she  really 
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feared.1  Never  did  she  pursue  any  exiles  more  implacably 
than  those  of  the  Church  of  England  who  fled  from  her 
at  the  Marian  persecution  ;  no  fires  were  fiercer  than  those 
which  she  lit  for  our  Archbishop  and  Bishops.  Other 
protestant  bodies,  she  seemed  to  think,  had  little  organic 
power.  They  could  be  dealt  with  as  an  undisciplined  host ; 
upon  us  has  her  full  enmity  fallen.  Us  has  she  attacked  with 
violence  from  without  and  treachery  within.  Between  us  and 
her  is  the  impassable  gulf  fixed;  the  gulf  between  traditional 
interpretation  and  personal  interpretation ;  the  gulf  between 
constitutional  episcopacy  and  despotic  papacy ;  the  gulf  be¬ 
tween  the  corruptions  of  a  fallen  Church,  and  the  primitive 
faith  of  a  pure  one ;  the  gulf  between  a  showy  ceremonial¬ 
ism  without  spiritual  reverence,  and  a  simple  ceremonialism 
with  spiritual  reverence ;  the  gulf  between  surrender  of  con¬ 
science  to  authority,  and  deference  to  authority  as  a  matter 
of  conscience  ;  the  gulf  between  the  delegation  of  religion  and 
conscience  to  a  priest,  and  the  exercise  of  religion  and  con¬ 
science  by  self ;  the  gulf,  thereby,  not  merely  between  a 
corrupt  and  a  pure  faith,  but  between  a  proxy  and  a  personal 
religion ,  and  between  a  tortuous  and  a  straightforward  life. 
And  so,  also,  have  confessed,  not  merely  the  antagonisms  of 
Home,  but  the  hearts  and  lips  of  those,  who,  to  our  sorrow 
have  left  us,  in  part  through  their  own  mistakes  and  misap¬ 
prehensions,  and  in  part  from  the  intolerance,  since  then  sorely 
repented  of  and  amply  corrected,  of  our  ancestors  in  less 
happy  times.  “  Our  dear  mother  the  Church  of  England,”  so 
cried  the  early  Puritans,  using  over  and  over  again  the  same 
words,  “from  whose  breasts  we  drew  in  the  true  word.”  Would 
that  they  had  remained  with  us  to  have  stimulated  us  by 
their  zeal,  and  themselves  to  have  been  guarded  from  error  by 
our  standard  !  — Almost  in  the  same  words  often  spoke  John 
Wesley;  and  his  views  are  justly  summed  up  by  Dr.  Wat¬ 
son,  his  biographer,  when  he  says,  “  I  would  not  forget  that 
she  is  the  mother  of  us  all,  and  I  can  never  contemplate, 
without  the  deepest  admiration,  her  noble  army  of  confessors  i 
l  See  Appendix,  Note  B. 
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and  martyrs,  and  the  illustrious  train  of  her  divines,  whose 
writings  have  been  and  continue  to  be  the  light  of  Christen- 
dom.”  For  ours  indeed  is  a  glorious  Church,  well  worthy  of 
being  the  national  Church  of  both  the  Western  and  the  East¬ 
ern  branch  of  the  English  race.  It  is  a  Church  whose  admin¬ 
istrative  element  is  so  flexible  that  it  has  adapted  itself  as 
completely  to  our  American  civil  polity  as  in  England  it  does 
to  the  English ;  yet  a  Church  whose  standards  are  so  inex¬ 
orable  that  in  them  no  popular  error,  no  matter  how  great  its 
temporary  power,  has  ever  been  able  to  find  place.  It  is  a 
Church  very  comprehensive,  embracing  all  the  phases  of 
opinion  consistent  with  an  honest  rendering  of  God’s  Word  ; 
yet  it  is  a  Church  so  positive  that  while  rationalism  and  indif- 
ferentism  and  Romanism  have  from  time  to  time  invaded  its 
seats,  as  they  have  those  of  other  communions,  it  has  been 
able,  from  time  to  time,  unlike  other  communions,  to  throw 
them  off,  as  if  by  the  very  action  of  its  standards  ;  and  as  it 
was  in  former  times,  so  it  will  be  in  times  to  come.  It  has  a 
Liturgy  of  such  exquisite  diction  that  the  highest  scholarship 
reveres  it,  and  yet  of  such  tender  humility  that  the  lowliest 
saints  find  it  the  dearest  and  truest  outpouring  of  their  own 
penitences  and  wrants ;  a  Liturgy  which  Bucer,  Calvin’s  then 
truest  representative,  pronounced  at  its  inception  to  be  per¬ 
fectly  in  accordance  with  God’s  Word,  and  which  John  Wes¬ 
ley,  even  when  leaving  it,  declared  to  be  as  saintly  as  it  was 
scriptural ;  a  Liturgy  which  needs  only  that  right  of  subdi¬ 
vision  which  originally  belonged  to  it,1  and  the  change  of 
terms  whose  meaning  has  shifted  with  time,2  to  make  its 
several  parts,  each  in  their  place,  once  more  the  instinctive 
expression  of  the  devotion  of  the  English  tongue.  It  is  a 
Church  with  a  splendid  past,  and  with  a  splendid  future,  and 
which  I  believe  now  to  be  the  chief  fortress  of  scriptural 
truth.  Such  is  this  our  Church ;  our  fathers’  Church  ;  the 
Church  with  some  of  you  of  mature  adoption,  and  in  which 
others  of  you  offered  your  first  sanctuary  worship  ;  the  Church 
not  merely  of  grand  relations  to  our  race,  but  of  tender  per- 

1  See  Appendix,  Note  C.  2  See  Appendix,  Note  D. 
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sonal  memories  to  all ;  the  Church  in  which  you  renewed 
your  baptismal  vows,  and  for  whose  benedictions  in  your 
dying  moments  you  hope ;  the  Church  we  are  to  hand 
over  to  our  children  in  all  the  beauty,  the  integrity,  the 
truth  and  the  simplicity  in  which  it  was  arrayed  when  our 
fathers  delivered  it  to  us.  If  dangerous  errors  now  assail 
it,  intruding  even  into  its  sanctuaries,  no  reason  this  for  the 
abatement  of  our  reverent  love.  It  is  rather  a  reason  for  a 
higher  loyalty  and  a  more  chivalric  devotion  to  it  as  our 
fathers’  Church  ;  the  Church  which  is  the  true  bulwark  of 
the  Reformation,  and  the  faithful  representative  of  gospel 
truth. 

How,  then,  are  these  errors  to  be  met  ?  Dear  friends,  I 
will  merely  state  the  ways,  which  are  threefold.  1st.  By  in 
no  way  countenancing  or  encouraging  such  errors,  w'hen  they 
appeal  to  us  for  either  approval  or  support.  2d.  By  striving 
for  greater  personal  holiness  and  higher  spiritual  life  ;  remem¬ 
bering  that  the  Church  maintains  its  purity  only  through  the 
saintliness  of  those  of  whom  it  is  composed.  3d.  By  reso¬ 
lutely  planting  yourselves  on  the  faith  once  and  forever 
delivered  in  God’s  revealed  Word,  recollecting  that  the  Ref¬ 
ormation  did  but  lift  from  this  faith  the  veil  wrought  by  cen¬ 
turies  of  deadness  and  superstition,  and  that  the  Church  has 
in  herself  no  developing  power,  and  is  limited  to  transmitting 
to  us,  in  its  purity,  the  truth  which  God  gave  perfect  in  His 
revealed  Word.  —  The  Lord  our  God  be  with  us  as  He  was 
with  our  fathers  ;  as  with  the  fathers  of  our  Christian  faith, 
when  from  the  Cross,  and  at  the  day  of  Pentecost,  to  men  to 
be  martyrs,  divine  truth  was  to  be  revealed  ;  as  He  was  with 
the  fathers  of  our  English  Church,  themselves  also  to  be 
martyrs,  by  whom  this  truth  was  to  be  restored.  The  Lord 
our  God  be  with  us  as  with  our  fathers,  so  that  we  can  de¬ 
liver  to  our  children,  with  its  purity  and  fidelity  unimpaired, 
the  glorious  Church  our  fathers  delivered  to  us.  The  Lord 
our  God  be  with  us  as  with  our  fathers,  and  ours  be  our 
fathers’  simplicity,  our  fathers’  devotion,  and  our  fathers’ 
courage  for  the  ti'uth. 
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NOTE  A. 


ILLEGALITY  OF  “  ALTARS.” 

In  Faulkner  v.  Litchfield,  1  Robertson’s  Ecclesiastical  Rep.  p.  184,  “  Altars  ” 
■were  pronounced  illegal. 

As  this  case,  in  the  shape  in  which  it  was  determined  by  the  court,  is  almost  in¬ 
accessible  in  this  country,  I  give  a  brief  abstract  of  what  it  decides. 

Under  the  directions  of  the  churchwardens  of  the  parish  of  St.  Sepulchre,  in  the 
town  of  Cambridge,  in  1842,  a  “  stone  altar”  of  great  weight,  and  immovable,  was 
erected -within  the  church,  and  by  its  side  was  placed  a  Credence-Table.  To  this 
Mr.  Faulkner,  the  minister  of  the  parish,  objected;  and  the  case  being  heard  before 
the  Chancellor  of  Ely,  his  objections  were  overruled,  and  the  action  of  the  church¬ 
wardens  approved.  On  this  an  appeal  was  taken  to  the  Arches  Court  of  Canter¬ 
bury;  and  in  December,  1844,  the  case  was  argued  before  that  tribunal.  Sir 
Herbert  Jenner  Fust,  in  delivering  the  opinion  of  the  court,  after  a  very  careful 
examination  of  the  pleadings,  thus  states  the  issue:  — 

“  With  respect  to  the  use  of  the  word  ‘  table  ’  in  the  present  Rubric,  the  term  is 
to  be  construed  according  to  its  usual  and  popular  meaning;  no  forced  construction 
is  to  be  put  thereon,  unless  it  be  shown  that  the  term  has  derived  a  particular  de¬ 
termination  from  the  manner  in  which  it  was  used  in  the  first  instance  in  the  Orders 
and  Rubric,  or  from  the  acceptation  which  it  has  since  obtained  by  usage.” 

Adopting  this  test,  he  proceeds  to  inquire  on  what  ground  the  word  “  altar  ”  was 
changed  to  “  table  ”  in  the  days  of  Edward  VI.  and  Elizabeth;  and  he  shows  that 
this  change  was  intentional,  to  mark  the  abandonment  of  the  doctrine  of  Transub- 
stantiation,  as  well  as  of  those  superstitious  usages  with  which  “  altars,”  as  the 
tomb-like  receptacles  of  relics,  were  connected.  “  I  think  I  may  now  assume  the 
fact,”  so  he  states,  “  that  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation  this  was  the  usual  form  of 
altars  in  most  churches;  they  were  certainly  made  of  stone;  they  were  fixed  and 
immovable,  and  the  generality  of  them  were  in  the  form  of  the  tombs  of  the  mar¬ 
tyrs.  Such  wTas  the  description  of  altar  which  was  to  be  got  rid  of  at  this  time,  in 
order  to  remove,  as  far  as  possible,  all  those  superstitious  notions  which  attached  to 
the  performance  of  those  services  in  the  Church  of  Rome,  which  -were  connected 
with  the  doctrine  of  Transubstantiation,  or  the  change  of  the  elements  of  the  Lord’s 
Supper.” 

He  goes  on  to  cite  several  authorities  to  prove  that  the  change  from  “  altar”  to 
“table”  was  intelligently  made,  and  was  established  as  the  law  of  the  Church; 
mentioning  Bishop  Ridley’s  well-known  injunctions  in  1550,  directing  “decent 
tables  ”  to  be  erected  in  each  church,  and  showing  that  the  orders  were  subse¬ 
quently  made  universal.  The  facts  thus  stated  are  summed  up  by  the  court,  as 
follows :  — 
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“  So  that,  in  the  year  1550,  there  was  a  general  order  for  the  setting  up  of  tables 
instead  of  altars ,  for  the  purpose  of  removing  the  superstitions  of  the  Popish  Mass ; 
and  it  is  most  important  to  keep  in  mind  the  motive  which  induced  this  alteration 
to  be  made,  and  also  that  this  was  executed  throughout  the  kingdom  in  the  year  1550, 
and  from  that  time  to  the  end  of  Edward  VI. ’s  reign  the  Communion  was  adminis¬ 
tered  accordingly.  The  table  was  not  to  be  of  stone ,  and  fixed ,  but  of  wood,  and 
movable ;  and  unless  some  alteration  has  taken  place,  the  same  interpretation  must 
he  put  on  the  word  which  was  applied  to  it  by  Edward  VI.,  andjhis  in  conformity 
with  the  rule  that  the  same  signification  is  to  be  given  to  the  same  word,  unless  it  shall 
be  shown  that  there  is  an  intention  to  depart  from  that  use  of  it." 

It  is  shown,  however,  at  great  length,  that  so  far  from  there  being  any  alteration 
of  the  law,  it  was  republished  under  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  universally  applied. 
Even  under  Charles  I.,  Archbishop  Laud,  in  the  alterations  he  attempted,  did  not 
seek  to  introduce  “  altars ;  ”  his  efforts  being  limited,  according  to  Lord  Clarendon,  to 
“the  removing  the  Communion-Table  out  of  the  body  of  the  church”  (the  italics  are 
mine),  “  and  fixing  it  to  one  place  at  the  upper  end  of  the  chancel,  which  frequently 
made  the  buying  of  a  new  table  to  be  necessary,”  &c. ;  and  on  the  trial  of  that  eminent 
prelate,  the  innovation  complained  of  in  this  respect,  and  defended  by  him,  was  not 
the  erection  of  altars,  but  simply  the  changing  the  position  of  the  table. 

After  thus  examining  the  Rubrics,  first  in  their  natural  sense,  and  then  according 
to  the  meaning  of  their  framers,  the  judgment  concludes:  — 

“  What  is  the  notion  that  would  present  itself  to  any  one’s  mind  of  the  word 
‘  table,’  taken  abstractedly.  Surely,  it  would  not  be  that  of  the  object  now  under 
consideration,  —  a  stone  structure  of  amazing  weight  and  dimensions  immovably 
fixed.  It  is  undoubtedly  possible,  by  an  ingenious  argument,  to  contend  that  the 
present  erection  is  a  ‘  table  ’ ;  it  may  be  so  according  to  one  definition  given  by 
Dr.  Johnson,  —  ‘  a  flat  surface  raised  above  the  ground  ’ ;  but  that  notion  would  not 
readily  present  itself  to  the  mind ;  such  is  not  the  ordinary  meaning  of  the  word. 
When  I  take  into  consideration,  then,  that  there  is  nothing  whatever,  so  far  as  I 
can  see,  in  the  injunctions  and  canons  I  have  reviewed,  to  lead  me  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  word  ‘  table,’  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  is  to  be  understood  in  an 
unnatural  sense,  I  must  pronounce  that  the  structure  in  question  is  not  a  Com¬ 
munion-Table,  within  the  meaning  of  the  Rubric.” 

The  decision  was  not  appealed  from,  and  was  referred  to  by  Mr.  Newman,  and 
those  who  united  with  him  in  the  secession  of  1845-6,  as  one  of  the  chief  reasons  for 
that  decisive  step.  Dr.  Pusey’s  suspension  was  the  first  shock;  the  Jerusalem 
Bishopric  the  second ;  and  the  decision  against  “altars  ”  was  to  them  the  final  and 
conclusive  reason  why  they  must,  in  honesty,  abandon  their  preferments,  and  be¬ 
come  reconciled  to  the  Church  of  Rome. 

In  1856,  the  same  question  was  brought  before  the  Consistoi’ial  Court  of  Canter¬ 
bury,  on  an  application  by  a  churchwarden  of  St.  Paul’s,  Kingsbridge,  for  the  re¬ 
moval  of  a  stone  altar  placed  in  that  church  under  the  direction  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Liddell.  The  court  directed  the  removal  of  the  altar,  on  the  same  grounds  as  are 
above  given  by  Sir  Herbert  Fust.  Westerton  v.  Liddell,  London  Jurist,  Vol.  I. 
(N.  S.)  1178.  An  appeal  was  taken  to  the  Privy  Council,  the  Archbishops  sitting 
as  assessors,  by  whom  the  decision  of  the  court  below  was  affirmed.  Liddell  v. 
Beale,  14  Moore,  1. 
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NOTE  B. 

ROMISH  INTRIGUES  WITH  EXTREME  INDEPENDENTS. 

This  point  has  been  abundantly  established  bv  Dean  Goode’s  late  very 
able  work  on  “Rome’s  Tactics,”  which  was  republished  in  October  last,  at  the 
office  of  the  “Episcopalian,”  in  Philadelphia.  There  is,  in  fact,  now  no  question 
that  the  Romish  court,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  pursuing  the  same  policy  that  it 
adopted  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  had  emissaries  in  England,  who,  under  the  guise 
of  Independents,  were  concerned  with  the  more  violent  of  that  party  in  the  attacks 
on  both  Crown  and  Church.  I  regret  that  my  space  does  not  permit  me  to  do 
more  than  refer  to  Dr.  Goode’s  work,  as  bringing  the  full  proof  of  this  interesting 
position  before  the  public.  The  same  policy  was  gloried  in  by  Parsons,  in  the 
plots  organized  by  him  against  Queen  Elizabeth. 


NOTE  C. 

LITURGICAL  LIBERTY. 

By  the  action  of  the  House  of  Bishops  on  the  Memorial  Papers,  all  necessary 
liberty  is  allowed.  It  was  then  declared  that  “  on  special  occasions,  or  at  extra¬ 
ordinary  services  not  otherwise  provided  for,  ministers  may,  at  their  discretion, 
use  such  part  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  and  such  lesson  or  lessons  from 
Holy  Scripture,  as  shall'  in  their  judgment  tend  most  to  edification.”  See  Bishop 
Potter’s  Memorial  Papers ,  X. 

So  far  as  concerns  the  Lessons,  a  reasonable  liberty  has  always  been  recognized 
by  the  Church.  We  find  this  stated  in  “  The  Admonition  to  all  Ministers  Ecclesi¬ 
astical,”  prefixed  to  the  Second  Book  of  Homilies,  in  1574. 

This  remarkable  paper  is  as  follows:  — 

“  Tor  that  the  Lord  doth  require  of  his  servant  whom  he  hath  set  over  his 
household  to  show  both  faithfulness  and  prudence  in  his  office,  it  shall  be  necessary 
that  ye  above  all  others  do  behave  yourselves  most  faithfully  and  diligently  in  your 
so  high  a  function ;  that  is  aptly,  plainly,  and  distinctly  to  read  the  sacred  Scriptures, 
diligently  to  instruct  the  youth  in  their  Catechism,  gravely  and  reverently  to  minister 
his  most  holy  Sacraments,  prudently  also  to  choose  out  such  Homilies  as  be  most 
meet  for  the  time,  and  for  the  more  agreeable  instruction  of  the  people  committed 
to  your  charge,  with  such  discretion,  that  where  the  Homily  may  appear  too  long 
for  one  reading,  to  divide  the  same,  to  be  read  part  in  the  forenoon,  and  part  in  the 
afternoon;  and  where  it  may  chance  some  one  or  other  chapter  of  the  Old  Testament 
to  fall  in  order  to  he  read  upon  the  Sundays  or  Holydays,  which  were  better  to  he 
changed  with  some  other  of  the  New  Testament  of  more  edification ,  it  shall  be  well 
done  to  spend  your  time  to  consider  well  of  such  chapters  beforehand ,  whereby  your 
prudence  and  diligence  in  your  office  may  appear ,  so  that  your  people  may  have  cause 
to  glorify  God  for  you ,  and  be  the  readier  to  embrace  your  labours,  to  your  better  com¬ 
mendation ,  to  the  discharge  of  your  consciences,  and  their  own." 

In  connection  with  this,  the  following  points  are  to  be  observed:  — 

(1).  This  admonition  was  issued  shortly  after  the  Calendar  and  Rubrics  respect¬ 
ing  the  use  of  lessons,  and,  comiDg  from  the  same  authors,  may  be  regarded  as  an 
authoritative  extemporaneous  construction. 
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(2) .  The  Second  Book  of  Homilies,  of  which  this  admonition  is  part,  is  declared  by 
the  35th  article  to  “  contain  godly  and  wholesome  doctrine,”  “  to  he  read  in  churches 
by  the  ministers;  ”  and  our  American  church,  while  it  suspends  the  public  reading  of 
the  Homilies  till  they  be  revised,  declares  that  the  English  article  is  to  be  received 
“  so  far  as  it  declares  the  Book  of  Homilies  to  be  an  explanation  of  Christian  doctrine, 
and  instructive  in  piety  and  morals,”  but  not  in  respect  to  its  references  to  the  con¬ 
stitution  and  laws  of  England,  etc.  It  is  also  to  be  noticed  that  in  the  valuable 
book  called  “  The  Prayer-book  Noted,”  edited  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Campion  and  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Beamont,  with  a  recommendatory  preface  by  the  Bishop  of  Ely,  the 
italicised  part  of  the  above  “  Admonition  ”  is  given  (see  p.  25,  second  edition,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  1866),  as  if  still  in  force  in  England. 

(3) .  In  our  American  Book,  in  the  “  Order  how  the  Psalter  is  appointed  to  be 
read,”  we  have  the  directions  of  the  English  Book  —  to  which  the  preface  to  the 
Second  Book  of  Homilies  may  be  taken  as  an  appendix — -copied  entire,  with  the 
following  additional  clauses:  — 

“  And  on  days  of  Fasting  and  Thanksgiving,  appointed  either  by  the  Civil  or  by 
the  Ecclesiastical  authority,  the  minister  may  appoint  such  Psalms  as  he  shall  think 
fit  in  his  discretion,  unless  any  shall  have  been  appointed  by  the  Ecclesiastical 
authority,  in  a  service  set  out  for  the  occasion;  which,  in  that  case,  shall  be  used, 
and  no  other.” 

And  then,  in  “  The  order  how  the  rest  of  the  Holy  Scripture  is  appointed  to  be 
read,”  is  introduced  the  following:  — 

“  And  on  days  of  Fasting  and  Thanksgiving,  the  same  rule  is  to  obtain  as  in 
reading  the  Psalms. 

“  And  the  same  discretion  of  choice  is  allowed  on  occasions  of  Ecclesiastical  Con¬ 
ventions  and  those  of  charitable  collections .” 

“Conventions”  here  evidently  means,  not  our  formal  legislative  bodies,  but 
associations  or  conventions  of  the  clergy  in  general. 


NOTE  D. 

WORDS  WHOSE  MEANING  IS  CHANGED  BY  TIME. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  our  American  Revisors  did  not  complete  the  plan  they 
adopted,  of  the  change,  into  the  vernacular  of  our  own  time,  of  words  whose  true 
meaning  has  become  popularly  obsolete.  Among  these  expressions,  which  still 
remain  to  be  amended,  may  be  mentioned  the  following:  — 

1.  In  the  Collect  for  the  17th  Sunday  after  Trinity,  the  term  u prevent,"  which 
is  there  used  in  the  obsolete  sense  of  “  'precede"  or  “  guide." 

2.  The  exhortation  at  the  close  of  the  service  for  the  public  baptism  of  children, 
was  meant  to  check  the  Romish  practice  of  administering  confirmation  to  infants, 
and  for  this  purpose  to  establish  a  minimum  of  intellectual  qualification.  The 
terms  were  adapted  to  the  then  state  of  society.  They  are  less  applicable  to  our 
own  day,  when  the  idea  of  infant  confirmation,  so  far  as  our  own  communion  is 
concerned,  is  universally  discarded. 

3.  The  preface  to  the  confirmation  service  was  meant  for  a  period  when  the  can¬ 
didates  presented  were,  with  very  few  exceptions,  young  persons,  and  when  almost 
all  infants  were  baptized.  The  expression,  “  children  being  now  come  to  the  years 
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of  discretion  ”  does  not  apply  to  a  state  of  society  where,  among  those  presented  for 
the  rite,  a  very  large  proportion  consists  of  those  who  have  reached  middle  age. 

4.  The  term  “  regenerate,”  in  the  baptismal  service,  may  be  classed  under  the 
same  head.  In  the  sense  in  which  regeneration  was  affirmed  by  the  framers  of  the 
Prayer-Book,  it  means  no  more  than  an  expression  of  pious  hope  and  trust  that 
regeneration  is  vouchsafed.  In  this  connection  two  observations  may  be  made :  — 

1st.  In  1785,  our  first  American  General  Convention  adopted  a  “Proposed  Book 
of  Common  Prayer,”  which  was  tendered  to  England  as  the  basis  on  which  we 
sought  consecration  for  our  Bishops  elect.  In  the  preface  to  this  book,  it  is  de¬ 
clared  that  in  it  “  it  is  humbly  conceived  that  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  Eng¬ 
land  are  preserved  entire ,  as  being  judged  perfectly  agreeable  to  the  Gospel." 

When  we  turn  to  the  infant  baptismal  service,  we  find  the  thanksgiving  reads 
thus : — 

“We  yield  thee  hearty  thanks,  most  merciful  Father,  that  it  hath  pleased  thee 
to  receive  this  infant  as  thine  own  child  by  Baptism,  and  to  incorporate  him  into 
thy  holy  church.” 

Dr.  White,  Dr.  Smith,  and  Dr.  C.  H.  Wharton  were  the  committee  to  whom  the 
publication  of  this  book  was  assigned. 

The  book  having  been  sent  to  the  English  episcopate  for  their  acceptance,  as  the 
basis  of  consecration,  a  reply  was  received,  signed  by  the  two  Archbishops,  and 
published  in  the  American  Convention  Journal  of  1786.  In  this  reply,  which 
emanates  from  the  “Archbishops  and  fifteen  of  the  Bishops,  being  all  who  were  then 
in  London,”  and  who  met  in  council  for  this  purpose,  occurs  this  passage  of  gen¬ 
eral  criticism  on  the  hook :  — 

.  .  .  “  Not  to  mention  a  variety  of  verbal  alterations,  of  the  necessity  or  pro¬ 
priety  of  which  we  are  by  no  means  satisfied,  we  saw  with  grief  that  two  of  the 
Confessions  of  our  Christian  Faith,  respectable  for  their  antiquity,  have  been  entirely 
laid  aside;  and  that  even  in  that  called  the  Apostles’  Creed,  an  article  (the  descent 
into  hell)  is  omitted,”  etc. 

The  reply  goes  on  to  state  that  notwithstanding  these  difficulties,  and  others  not 
concerning  the  Prayer-Book  as  proposed,  they  had  caused  to  be  introduced  into 
Parliament  a  bill  authorizing  them  to  impart  consecration  to  the  American  Bishops ; 
and  that  in  case  of  the  passage  of  this  bill,  they  would  proceed  to  such  consecra¬ 
tion,  trusting  that  subsequently  the  objections  they  offered  would  be  removed. 
These  objections,  so  far  as  concerns  the  Prayer-Book,  are  thus  summed  up:  — 

“  We,  therefore,  most  earnestly  exhort  you,  that,  previously  to  the  time  of  your 
making  such  subscription,  you  restore  to  its  integrity  the  Apostles’  Creed,  in  which 
you  have  omitted  an  article,  merely,  as  it  seems,  from  misapprehension  of  the  sense 
in  which  it  is  understood  by  our  Church ;  nor  can  we  help  adding,  that  we  hope  you 
will  think  it  but  a  decent  proof  of  the  attachment  you  profess  to  the  services  of 
your  liturgy,  to  give  the  other  two  creeds  a  place  in  your  Book  of  Common  Prayer, 
even  though  the  use  of  them  should  be  left  discretional.” 

It  was  on  this  basis  that  Bishops  White  and  Prcrvoost  were  consecrated;  and 
though  subsequently  the  words  “  regenerate,”  &c.,  were  restored  to  the  thanks¬ 
giving,  yet  three  remarkable  facts,  in  connection  with  the  whole  movement,  remain 
to  determine  the  question  of  construction :  — 

(a)  The  Convention  of  1785  declared  that  in  the  proposed  book,  in  which  the 
term  “  regenerate  ”  was  left  out  from  the  thanksgiving  in  question,  “  the  doctrines' 
of  the  Church  of  England  are  preserved  entire.” 

(b)  The  English  Bishops,  meeting  in  council,  presented  no  specific  objection  to 
this  change;  did  not  include  it  in  the  points  as  to  which  they  asked  a  reconsidera- 
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tion;  and  finally  imparted  consecration  on  the  basis  of  the  hook  in  which  this  alter¬ 
ation  was  included. 

(c)  The  term  “  regeneration,”  in  this  thanksgiving,  appears  not  only  thus  to  have 
been  treated  by  the  English  Bishops  as  an  expression  whose  removal  did  not  affect 
the  general  sense  of  the  service,  but  it  was  first  taken  out,  and  then  put  back,  by 
our  own  conventions,  as  far  as  we  can  gather,  without  particular  debate,  and  with 
no  division  recorded,  just  as  we  would  do  with  equivalent  or  convertible  terms. 

2d.  In  the  Gorham  case,  this  term,  as  used  in  the  same  connection,  was  the  subject 
of  the  only  final  legal  construction  which  it  has  received  either  in  the  English  courts 
or  our  own.  In  that  case,  of  which  the  report  before  me  is  found  in  the  14th  vol¬ 
ume  of  the  “  London  Jurist,”  p.  443,  the  two  Archbishops  and  the  Bishop  of  London 
sat  as  assessors  with  the  members  of  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council, 
constituting  not  only  the  court,  of  distinctively  ecclesiastical  appeal,  but  comprising 
judges  of  the  highest  eminence  and  authority.  The  Bishop  of  Exeter  had  refused 
to  institute  Mr.  Gorham  to  the  vicarage  of  Brampton  Speke,  and  the  proceedings 
before  the  Privy  Council,  on  appeal,  were  to  compel  his  institution.  The  objection 
made  by  the  Bishop  of  Exeter  to  Mr.  Gorham  was,  that  Mr.  G.  (I  quote  from  the 
summary  of  Lord  Langdale,  who  gave  the  opinion  of  the  court)  held  that  “  bap¬ 
tism  is  a  sacrament  generally  necessary  to  salvation,  but  that  the  grace  of  regener¬ 
ation  does  not  so  necessarily  accompany  the  act  of  baptism  that  regeneration  inva¬ 
riably  takes  place  in  baptism;  that  the  grace  may  be  granted  before,  in,  or  after 
baptism ;  that  baptism  is  an  effectual  sign  of  grace,  by  which  God  works  invisibly 
in  us,  but  only  in  such  as  worthily  receive  it,  —  in  them  alone  it  has  a  wholesome 
effect;  and  that,  without  reference  to  the  qualification  of  the  recipient,  it  is  not  in 
itself  an  effectual  sign  of  grace;  that  infants  baptized,  and  dying  before  actual  sin, 
are  certainly  saved,  but  that  in  no  case  is  regeneration  in  baptism  unconditional.” 
It  was  held  by  the  court,  that  this  view  of  regeneration  was  not  contrary  or  repug¬ 
nant  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England  ;  and  this  view  is  sustained  in  an 
argument  of  great  fullness  and  closeness,  in  the  course  of  which  Lord  Langdale 
uses  the  following  remarkable  language,  when  speaking  of  the  standards  of  the 
Church :  — 

“  It  is  not  particularly  declared  what  is  the  distinct  meaning  and  effect  of  the  grace 
of  regeneration ,  whether  it  is,  a  change  of  nature ,  a  change  of  condition ,  or  a  change 
of  the  relation  existing  between  sinful  man  and  his  Creator." 

Regeneration,  then,  being  undefined  in  the  Prayer-Book,  the  court  contents  itself 
with  saying  that  the  meaning  assigned  to  it  by  Mr.  Gorham  was  one  which  the 
phrase,  as  used  in  the  Baptismal  Service,  would  properly  bear;  and  it  is  then  copi¬ 
ously  shown  that  Mr.  Gorham’s  interpretation  is  not  distinguishable  from  that  of 
many  eminent  divines,  including  those  by  whom  the  Prayer-Book  was  framed. 
What  was  the  general  sense  of  the  Church  as  to  this  decision,  is  shown  by  the  dec¬ 
laration,  subsequently  published,  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  seconded  by 
three  thousand  and  sixty-two  clergy,  in  the  words:  “We  humbly  state  our  convic¬ 
tion  that  it  was  a  wise  and  just  sentence,  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  the 
Church  of  England.” 

Now  we  can  understand  why  those  who  held  Mr.  Gorham’s  view  to  be  radically 
erroneous  should  abandon  the  Church  by  which  it  was  sanctioned.  We  can  under¬ 
stand  why  Mr.  Oxenham,  a  leading  representative  of  this  school,  should  declare 
in  the  Exeter  Synod  of  1851,  that  “  there  is  a  wide-spreading  feeling  of  perplexity, 
and  doubt,  and  dismay,  upon  this  specific  ground.  Only  a  few  short  days  ago  I 
received  a  letter  from  one  reverend  brother  who  has  joined  the  Church  of  Rome, 
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and.  lie  says,  especially,  this  was  the  cause  that  drove  him  there.”  We  can  under¬ 
stand  why,  at  a  meeting  of  the  leaders  of  the  Tractarian  movement,  as  reported  in 
the  “  Times  ”  of  March  29th,  1850,  the  following  extraordinary  resolutions  should 
have  passed :  — 

“  That  whatever  at  the  present  time  he  the  force  of  the  sentence  delivered  in  the 
case  of  Gorham  v.  The  Bishop  of  Exeter,  the  Church  of  England  will  be  eventually 
hound  by  that  decision,  unless  it  shall  openly  and  expressly  reject  the  erroneous 
doctrine  sanctioned  thereby.” 

“  That  by  such  conscious,  wilful,  and  deliberate  act,  such  portion  of  the  Church 
becomes  formally  separate  from  the  Catholic  body,  and  can  no  longer  assure  to  its 
members  the  grace  of  the  Sacraments,  or  the  remission  of  sins.” 

We  can  understand  why  most  of  the  subscribers  of  these  resolutions,  when  they 
found  that  Archbishops  and  Bishops  accepted  the  Gorham  decision,  and  that  no 
attempt  was  made  to  shake  it  off  either  in  Parliament  or  Convocation,  should, 
headed  by  Archdeacon  Wilberforce,  have  abjured  the  Anglican  Communion  for 
that  of  Rome ;  and  why  Bishop  Ives,  in  this  country,  should  afterwards  place  his 
secession  largely  on  this  ground.  (“  Trials  of  a  Mind,”  &c.,  pp.  95-96.)  We  can 
understand,  therefore,  why  the  publication  of  this  decision  should  thus  be  the  sig¬ 
nal  not  merely  for  discontent  and  revolt,  but  for  a  general  departure  to  Rome  of  so 
large  a  body  among  those  who  held  to  the  opus  operalum ;  and  why,  among  others 
holding  the  same  view,  allegiance  to  our  particular  Church  should  be  so  loose,  and 
the  announcement  should  be  openly  made  that,  by  such,  our  distinctive  formularies 
are  to  be  viewed  as  subordinate  to  whatever  the  individual  himself  may  be  pleased 
to  call  “Catholic  tradition.”  But  when  the  term  “regenerate”  is  thus  not  only 
declared  to  be  susceptible  of  Mr.  Gorham’s  interpretation,  but  when  this  is  the  only 
view  which  the  Church  of  England,  through  its  highest  court  of  judicature,  has 
actually  sanctioned,  it  is  hard  to  see  in  what  those  who  agree  with  Mr.  Gorham 
have  ground  for  discontent.  They  have  the  contemporaneous  exposition  of  the 
framers  of  the  Liturgy;  they  have  the  final  construction  of  the  Church's  highest 
courts;  they  can  use  the  word  honestly  according  to  the  Church’s  own  definition; 
to  others ,  not  to  them,  belong  mental  reservations,  and  feverish  agitation,  and  final 
withdrawal  from  the  Church  by  which  this  view  is  approved;  to  them,  belongs  the 
Church  as  she  declares  herself,  and  as  she  actually  is. 

And  yet,  in  one  relation,  it  is  well  for  us  to  consider  how  far  the  popular  meaning 
of  the  term,  as  contrasted  with  its  theological  meaning,  ma}'  not  be  an  obstacle  in 
the  way  of  our  Church’s  growth.  The  question  belongs  not  distinctively  to  those  only 
who  hold  the  view  sustained  in  the  Gorham  case;  it  belongs  to  all  classes  of  theo¬ 
logians  in  our  borders.  “  Regeneration,”  in  the  popular  mind,  means  “  conver¬ 
sion”;  yet  no  divines  have  been  more  careful  to  separate  “regeneration”  from 
“  conversion”  than  those  who  agreed  with  the  Bishop  of  Exeter  in  his  assaults  on 
Mr.  Gorham.  This  was  one  of  the  key-notes  of  the  Exeter  Synod  of  1845,  to  which 
I  have  already  referred.  The  opening  sermon  was  directed  to  prove  this  distinction ; 
and  the  final  declaration  of  the  Synod  expressly  proclaims  that  baptism  “  delivers 
us  from  the  guilt  and  bondage  of  sins  committed  after  baptism,  conditionally ,  when  with 
hearty  repentance  and  true  faith  we  turn  to  God."  The  almost  universal  popular 
conception,  therefore,  of  the  term  “regeneration,”  has  shifted  from  the  almost 
universal  ecclesiastical  rendering  of  the  term ;  and,  for  this  reason,  as  a  question  of 
Church  growth,  it  is  our  duty  gravely  to  consider  the  suggestions  of  two  very  emi¬ 
nent  prelates,  now  with  God,  made  officially  when  the  memorial  question  was  before 
the  House  of  Bishops. 

Bishop  Burgess  thus  writes;  “It  has  been  proposed  that  a  similar  option 
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should  be  permitted  between  the  prayer  which  immediately  follows  the  Lord’s 
Prayer  in  that  office,  and  some  form  which  should  not  state,  with  so  little  qualifica¬ 
tion,  the  regeneration  of  the  baptized  child  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  If,  without  touch¬ 
ing  the  doctrine  of  the  Church,  such  a  permission  could  relieve  hereafter  the 
anxieties  of  good  men  of  a  tender  conscience,  and  put  to  silence  all  needless  con¬ 
troversy  on  the  subjects  of  baptism  and  regeneration,  these  benefits  might  not  be 
too  dearly  purchased;  but  there  is  ground  to  apprehend  that  the  same  scruples 
might  not  be  satisfied  till  the  structure  of  other  parts  of  the  Baptismal  Services,  of 
the  Order  of  Confirmation,  and  of  the  Catechism,  which  are  hardly  less  strong, 
should  be  submitted  to  a  revision,  which  can  neither  be  expected  nor  desired.  But 
should  the  wish  for  the  addition  of  an  optional  form,  in  a  single  instance,  he  sus¬ 
tained  by  any  considerable  parties  of  the  Church,  it  ought  not,  without  the  greatest 
reasons  to  be  denied.”  —  Bishop  Potter’s  Memorial  Papers ,  pp.  133-34. 

And  Bishop  Meade  —  than  whom  no  one  added  more  to  our  growth,  and  who 
was  more  devoted  to  our  institutions  —  wrote  still  more  strongly  to  the  same 
effect:  — 

“  In  the  ordination  of  ministers,  two  forms  are  allowed,  according  to  the  option  of 
the  Bishop.  Why  not  the  same  privilege  of  omission  granted  to  the  minister  in 
baptism,  or  the  use  of  another  prayer,  which  might  be  proposed?  I  am  per¬ 
suaded  that  nothing  would  contribute  more  to  peace  among  ourselves,  and  to  remove 
prejudices  from  the  minds  of  those  who  belong  to  other  denominations,  and  the  com¬ 
munity  at  large,  than  such  an  arrangement.  It  would  be  in  entire  accordance  with 
what  now  seems  to  be  general  1)’  admitted,  namely,  that  a  considerable  latitude  of 
opinion,  as  to  the  meaning  of  certain  expressions  in  the  Baptismal  Service,  is  al¬ 
lowed.  If  it  be  allowed,  why  enforce  on  all  the  use  of  words  which,  by  their  sound 
seem  to  convey  a  meaning  which  is  repudiated  by  many  ?  I  have  long  known  that 
a  painful  difficulty  is  felt  in  the  use  of  these  passages,  not  by  one  portion  of  our 
ministers  and  people,  but  by  a  number  who  differ  from  them  in  other  points.  I 
believe  that  public  baptism  would  be  more  common  hut  for  the  reluctance  to  use 
these  expressions  before  so  many  who  do  not  understand  or  approve  them.  Many' 
parents,  I  believe,  are  prejudiced  against  the  baptism  of  their  children,  and  put  it 
off  on  account  of  these  words  and  their  supposed  meaning.  I  believe  nothing 
stands  more  in  the  way  of  converts  from  other  denominations,  and  especially  such 
of  their  ministers  as  are  worth  having,  than  the  required  use  of  these  words  in  our 
Baptismal  Service.”  —  Mid.  155. 

Whether  it  is  desirable  to  seek  for  such  an  amendment  now,  may  be  questioned. 
Perhaps  the  evil  .of  using  the  term  “  regeneration  ”  in  a  sense  theologically  accu¬ 
rate,  but  no  longer  in  accordance  with  its  popular  meaning,  is  not  so  great  as  the 
evil  of  weakening  the  barrier  by'  which  the  Prayer-Book,  as  a  whole,  is  protected 
from  change.  But  be  this  as  it  may,  there  can  be  no  question  that  it  is  our  imper¬ 
ative  duty  unflinchingly  to  maintain  the  true  theological  meaning  of  the  term,  as 
held  by  the  Reformers,  as  sanctioned  by  the  highest  English  Ecclesiastical  Court, 
and  as  based  on  Holy  Writ. 


